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A‘ there was never any prospect that the 
Foreign Ministers would achieve anything 
at Geneva there need be no alarm over their 
decision to adjourn. These conferences can 
only be justified as a way of making it just that 
little bit more difficult for international 
| relations to deteriorate up to the flash point. 
It may seem futile, admittedly, that the 
Foreign Ministers of the Big Four should 
fritter away six weeks achieving nothing; but 
better this than that they should be sitting 
at home planning to invade somewhere. The 
chief weakness of this particular conference, 
as our Geneva correspondent suggested last 
week, seems to have been that the Ministers 
| have taken it all too seriously: a little gaiety— 
the occasional gala ball in the evening— 
would have given diplomacy back some of 
)the glamour it is now in danger of losing 
completely. Geneva was bound to be a failure; 
but need it have been such a bore? 
* * * 


One of the most dangerous as well as one 
of the silliest beliefs held about Defence today 
is that tactical nuclear weapons could safely 
be used in the event of minor hostilities 
'breaking out anywhere between East and 
West. The author of the latest Conservative 
Political Centre pamphlet, The Middle Years, 

} a minor classic in muddled thinking, solemnly 
argues that ‘if war broke out now, they would 
probably be controlled at army level, but later 
on they may pass to the corps or even possibly 

ithe brigade. Indeed, General Gavin envisages 

"the day when they will be fired from the 
shoulder’. Nothing can be more certain than 
that if a nuclear war of any kind breaks 
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out it will at once become total; for neither 
side is going to sit back and wait to be anni- 
hilated. Nuclear wars cannot be contained 
any more than they can be won; nuclear 
weapons of any kind can only be looked on as 
a deterrent; the moment they have ceased to 
deter they are valueless. 
* * . 


Tue Irish showed a nice sense of the 
fitness of things by voting Eamon de Valera 
into the Presidency but refusing to vote 
themselves out of Proportional Representa- 
tion. But the issue of PR versus the straight 
vote is relatively unimportant there; the real 
test in the next few years is whether Sean 
Lemass can create a new party pattern 
breaking away from the old pro- and anti- 
Treaty pattern. Although Mr. Lemass was 
‘out’ in 1916 (as one of the youngest of the 
republican forces) he has always been a 
pragmatist, ill at ease among the more fervent 
little-Irelanders; he would be much more at 
home with some of the younger members of 
the opposition—most of whom are only in 
opposition because of the way their parents 
went in the civil war (there is a strong here- 
ditary element in the Dail). It will be inter- 
esting to see whether Mr. Lemass will be 
able to break down this old barrier; he must 
know that his future is uncertain if he fails 
to do so, for he lacks the mystique to succeed 
‘Dev’ as a vote-getter. 

* * * 


THE report on Help for the Arts made by Lord 
Bridges’ committee to the Calouste Gulbenkian 
foundation is a refreshingly clear-headed 
document, heralding the entry of a large new 
private patron into the field just at the moment 
when public bodies are beginning to stir from 
their sloth to a sense of responsibility—and 
when it is therefore likely to do most good. 
The report makes pretty clear what sort of 
thing the money is not going to be devoted to: 
bolstering up amateur ventures, meeting 
annual deficits (a most uneconomic form of 
subsidy) and helping institutions which al- 
ready depend on the state (which ‘might well 
lead to a reduction of the amount of state 
support’). It rightly insists on standards (‘dim 
second-rate ventures drive people away and 
do more harm than good’) and on the new and 
experimental. 

What sort of people are likely to be bene- 
ficiaries? The report can only recommend in 
general terms, but it suggests (among others) 


orchestras putting on a series of contemporary 
works (with emphasis on the repetition of 
works until the public gets the hang of them); 
repertory theatres joining together in an 
exchange scheme; local authorities willing to 
create a ‘provincial network’ (the foundation 
might pay the salary of a co-ordinating arts 
officer) ; small orchestras forming in provincial 
towns (on condition, perhaps, that they include 
‘more works by living composers’); and 
individual artists. 

It would like other universities to follow 
Bristol’s lone example and set up drama 
departments; many of the best American 
playwrights have been members of such de- 
partments in American universities. The 
foundation has the great blessing of being 
answerable to no one but itself. It is free to 
take risks and experiment. How much money 
it has to spend is still a secret, but I shall be 
surprised if its impact on our artistic life is 
not salutary. 

* * * 
A NUMBER of contributors have been offering 
articles in defence of Latin, since Pharos 
praised Oxford—prematurely, as it turned 
out—for abolishing it as a compulsory subject 
for entrance. Their defence is usually based 
on three main planks, of which the first is the 
easiest to dispose of: that Latin, as such, 
benefits the children who learn it. True, even 
a rudimentary acquaintance with Latin (which 
is all that most of us get) helps us to spell, but 
it is arguable that a little less effort on Latin and 
more on spelling reform would be of greater 
value to the community; but to gain any real 
benefit from Latin, requires a standard which 
not more than one in a hundred boys reaches, 
and they will reach it whether Latin were 
compulsory or not. The second is that 
learning Latin trains the mind. Evidence on 
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how the mind is best trained is still too 
rudimentary to be relied upon, but we should 
have thought that most of the evidence is now 
pointing to the opposite conclusion: that 
forcing a child to learn a subject, any subject, 
which is neither him nor 
relevant to his problems, so far from training 
the mind actually hampers such training, by 
setting up a resistance in the learner—often 
mistaken for stupidity. 

The third contention that if Latin gradually 
disappears from the curriculum, the trend 
towards specialisation, already excessive, will 
be encouraged. Regrettable though this trend 
is, the way to fight it is not to try to brainwash 
would-be scientists and historians into achiev- 
ing a pass mark in a language they have no 
interest in, but to do as, say Keele does, and 
encourage every student to choose among a 
wider field of subjects one or more which 
they would like to do alongside their speciality. 


interesting to 


Going it Alone 
By PETER BENENSON 


is February, 1960, the island of Cyprus is due 
to take its place in the world as an indepen- 
dent Republic. Even if its population were 
homogeneous and industrialised, the burden 
of the machinery of a State would be heavy to 
bear. In Cyprus the usual load—DMinisters, 
government departments and embassies—is 
increased by the provisions in the Zurich 
Agreement which call for an army and a 
gendarmerie each 2,000 men strong. Even if 
the US equips these forces with surplus 
weapons, the pay-roll is going to fall heavily 
on an island where only 17,000 pay income 
tax. 

The problems raised by the implementation 
of the Zurich Agreement are inevitably causing 
anxiety. The British community feel the 
frustration and anti-climax which always 
follow a prolonged period of tension. Among 
Greek Cypriots there are, of course, those 
who expected jobs, only to be disappointed; 
and there are those who fear that their busi- 
nesses will suffer by the reduction of the 
swolien British garrison. The prevailing 
anxiety is, however, to be explained on wider 
grounds. When the call for enosis was first 
raised, no Greek Cypriot thought that it was 
either practicable or desirable for Cyprus to 
become an independent State. Now that they 
are to be granted independence, there are 
natural hesitations about their own capacity 
not just to govern the island, which in its 
present complexity is a vastly more difficult 
proposition than it was when the cry for self- 
rule first went up, but—much more important 
—there are doubts about their power to raise 
the vast sums of capital required to make good 
the long years of economic neglect. 

The Turkish Cypriots, too, are anxious. 
Their problems are principally economic. The 
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Zurich Agreement offers them representation 
and guarantees which should satisfy their 
political aspirations; but they are left to face 
the full blast of competition from the mercantile 
Greeks. In the last four years the Turkish 
Cypriots have received a degree of financial 
support from the British community, many of 
whom refused to trade with Greek Cypriots. 
Now the Turks are to be left to ‘go it alone.’ 
They are not taking the prospect of economic 
inferiority laying down. By a series of appeals 
to patriotism, reinforced by subterranean 
pressures, Turkish Cypriots are being obliged 
to confine all their trade to their own com- 
munity. With money from Turkey they plan 
to build their own industries, shops and hotels; 
indeed, they have already started. Against this 
background of economic autarchy the Turkish 
demand for independent municipal areas and 
separate courts makes sense to them, and they 
mean to get their way. 

The separation of the municipalities is 
already the Constitutional Committee’s chief 
obstacle. During the long period when the 
only elected bodies in the island were the 
municipal councils the mayors achieved a 
stature a great deal larger than their town hall; 
they obviously do not relish any loss of their 
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powers. Similarly the municipalities have 
become a preserve, by and large, of Left-wing 
influence. The Assembly will be weighted by 
Right-wing votes from the villages; and the 
Left wants to maintain the influence of the 
municipalities. Still, everybody who is any- 
body within both Greek and Turkish com- 
munities is determined to see the provisions 
of the Zurich Agreement carried out—the last 
to haul down the flag of opposition being 
Kyprianos, Bishop of Kyrenia, intractable 
opponent of Makarios and his rival candidate 
in the Ethnarchy election. 

The Constitutional Committee which sits in 
Nicosia and the Transitional Committee in 
London (concerned with the bases and the 
financial hand-over) will both have a difficult 
time during the coming months. And since 
this is Cyprus, final agreement may not take 
place until a few minutes after midnight. None 
the less, despite the air of rather caustic 
cynicism prevailing among British officials, 
the Governor and two or three other far- 
sighted men most honourably excepted, the 
Zurich Agreement will be fulfilled, and 
another Switzerland created, complete with 
cantons, under the hot sun of the East 
Mediterranean. 


Summer Solstice 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


Se the good old days of imperialism you could 

reckon on a spell of peace and quiet in the 
Middle East between the end of June and the 
beginning of October, which was only 
reasonable in an area where the temperature 
during the summer months varies between 
90 and 120 degrees. As far as Egypt was 
concerned, this welcome interlude opened 
with the end of the university term, as the 
students dispersed to their homes all over 
Egypt and in the surrounding countries, and 
were not on hand until the autumn to join in 
street riots and j¢urn over tramcars. 

There was als, the fact that the government 
moved to Alexandria for the summer months, 
and with it anyéne who was anyone in the 
professional or the social world, and that many 
of those who could afford it went on to Europe 
to relax in a German spa or amongst the 
Italian lakes or on the Riviera. To start a 
political crisis in Egypt during the summer 
would in those days have been both antisocial 
and overambitious. 

The Egyptian revolution of 1952 changed 
all that. To begin with, it took place right in 
the middle of the yearly siesta, on July 23rd, 
and it brought to power a social group who 
had not only not been in a position themselves 
to go to Alexandria or to Europe for their 
summers, but who deeply resented the fact 
that others had. The revolutionary government, 
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with self-denying zeal, decreed the end of the 
annual migration, and since then has seen the 
summer through in Cairo. Increasingly strict 
financial regulations have made it impossible 
for any Egyptian to take his holidays outside 
the Arab world unless he could invoke special 
reasons of health or professional duty. And, 
to complete the change, the government has 
maintained such a firm control over political 
activity, whether among students or anyone 
else, that popular demonstrations have become 
as rare as crocodiles on the banks of the Nile— 
except, of course, when the government itself 
has had an interest in promoting them. 

One result of all this is that the summer is 
no longer an off-season for political crises—in 
fact, on the showing of recent years, it seems 
well on the way to becoming the favourite 
season for them. The yearly celebration of 
the anniversary of the revolution provides an 
uncomfortably convenient jumping-off point. 
In 1955 Mr. Shepilov attended it, and out of 
his conversations in Cairo was born the Soviet 
arms deal with Egypt. In 1956 the Western 
withdrawal of its offer of aid for the High Dam 
gave President Nasser the ammunition for his 
anniversary speech, and a day or two later the 
Suez crisis was upon us. In 1957 the scene 
shifted to Syria, where the threat of a com- 
munist take-over brought the Sixth Fleet 
steaming into the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
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started the train of events which led the 
Syrians to throw in their lot with Egypt six 
months later. Last summer, with the Lebanese 
revolt smouldering on, it seemed at one point 
in July as though the explosion in Iraq must 
set the whole Middle East aflame. 

So this year we have two anniversaries to 
celebrate, one in Cairo and the other in 
Baghdad, with only a week between them— 
and the battle between Arab nationalism and 
communism still unresolved. As if this were 
not enough, relations between Egypt and 
Israel are at their worst since Suez, the 
Israelis having raised, with evident deliberation 
the old issue of free passage through the Suez 
canal, and the Egyptians having accepted the 
challenge by detaining the ‘Inge Toft’ since 
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May 21. There has been an inconclusive air 
engagement over Sinai, and the Israelis have 
impounded an Egyptian fishing vessel, as well 
as forcing down two Lebanese aircraft. Both 
sides have backed into positions which it 
will be difficult for them to abandon—and 
with yet another quarrel brewing between the 
U.A.R. and Jordan, it is small wonder that 
Mr. Hammarskjold is considering yet another 
pilgrimage to what has become one of his 
principal fields of activity. He was last out 
here in September, when he helped to disperse 
the storm clouds that had covered the Middle 
East all summer. Now the clouds are gathering 
again, as the heat increases and tempers grow 
frayed. Perhaps after all Alexandria was the 
best place to spend the summer. 


Russian Public Schools 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


Mr. KHRUSHCHEV has announced that he aims 
to have two and a half million pupils at Soviet 
boarding schools by 1965. 

This news, in itself, will dazzle the Head- 
masters’ Conference and stun the Left-wing 
critics of the British public schools system— 
not for the first time, the Kremlin has let 
them down. But Mr. Khrushchev has now 
gone further. At a second stage, in his en- 
thusiasm, he has spoken of making the board- 
ing school system ‘in the long term, the basic 
educational institute in Soviet Russia’. And 
yet more recently, since his visit to Albania, 
he has stated that it is his intention that every 
Soviet child will go to boarding school, as 
soon as possible. 

Whether Mr. Khrushchev will be able to 
accomplish such a staggering educational 
change in a country as vast as the Soviet Union 
is our immediate questionmark. But behind 
this latest and bizarre development in the 
Communist system lies an interesting story— 
and therein is the significance. 

In theory, since 1934, the basic Soviet 
system has been universal education for ten 
years, from the age of seven, through to 
seventeen. After that, there are the universities, 
technical schools; and the technikumy—a 
form of practical finishing school that mostly 
takes its pupils at fifteen and, after a four 
years’ course, awards a _ sub-professional 
diploma. Before the war, the application of the 
basic system was patchy. During the war, the 
upheavals made the position much worse. By 
the war’s end, the Soviet educational system 
had deteriorated to the point where much of 
the system existed only on paper. It was only 
with defeat of Germany that the great Soviet 
educational drive started, of which the concept 
of the universal boarding school is the latest 
example. 


At this point, I must enter a note of quali- 
fication. The idea of boarding schools is not 
entirely new in the Soviet Union. The idea 
stems directly from the system of children’s 
homes that grew up in the inter-war years and 
which were designed to deal with the problem 
of children whose parents were divorced, 
dead—or imprisoned. The really important 
point is that Mr. Khrushchev has now 
announced that he intends to make the concept 
universal. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s reason for taking this 
dramatic step is that he has at last come face 
to face with the problem of the diminishing 
zeal for the communist revolution amongst the 
latest generation of young Soviet citizens. 
Being the man that he is, he has had the 
perception to realise that he must take rapid 
action to consolidate Soviet society in its 
current mould; or it will gradually disinte- 
grate, probably within a generation or two. 


In producing his answer, Mr. Khrushchev 
now borrows his ideas from Plato, in order to 
bolster up those of Marx and Lenin. 


At the back of Mr. Khrushchev’s thinking, 
there is clearly the realisation that the present 
ten-year system provides a good academic 
foundation for further education. Its fault is 
that the home influences and the diversions 
outside school, in a fast developing country, 
have tended recently to turn out more young 
men and women with questioning or even 
undisciplined minds. -Hence the recent 
arguments amongst Russian students about 
unnecessary Marxist-Leninism at university 
level, like the debate on unnecessary Latin in 
Britain. But the difference between the 
positions in Russia and Britain is that whereas 
the British argument is about a relatively 
minor issue, the Russian debate has become a 
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challenge to the foundations of society— 
something which no Communist leader can 
accept. 

Significantly, Mr. Khrushchev has started 
his drive for boarding schools with a parallel 
attack on the influence of the barbushka. 
This is the traditional term for grandmother 
but, in reality, she is often the elderly relative 
who looks after the children, whilst the parents 
go out to work or enjoy the fruits of the rising 
standard of life in Russia. In the past few 
weeks, the pages of Krokodil have been filled 
suddenly with satirical comment on the role 
of the barbushka ; her dangerous and out- 
dated influence upon the young and the way 
in which she is helping to sabotage the 
revolution. 


Therefore, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s next logical step is to increase 
the provision of boarding schools—where the 
child will be removed from the subversive 
barbushka; and where a proper code of 
communist ethics will be taught instead. 

The inculcation of a communist code in 
this fashion has its obvious parallels with the 
British public schools system. This is shown 
clearly by Wolfgang Leonhard in his book, 
Child of the Revolution. In one passage in it, 
Leonkiard describes vividly how he was forced 
to recognise the error of his nonconforming 
ways by the pressure of his fellow pupils at a 
special boarding school for cadres; and how 
it was indicated to him that he had ‘let down 
the school’. In another passage, a fellow pupil, 
not Leonhard, was hauled up before the school 
for kissing a girl—obviously another ‘let 
down’. 

Already there are nearly two hundred 
thousand children at the new Soviet boarding 
schools; and the building of more schools 
has commenced. According to Mr. Khrush- 
chev, these schools are being ‘situated in the 
suburbs of great cities and in healthy areas.’ 
He says also, ‘ They are to have the necessary 
facilities for the all round physical and spiritual 
development of the young Soviet citizen.’ 

Admission to the boarding schools is at the 
request of parents or guardians. So far, to my 
knowledge, there are no signs of a specially 
privileged entry for the children of party 
officials. 

The schools are not intended to be free: 
fees being charged on a sliding scale according 
to income and varying from 80 roubles to 
420 roubles monthly. At present, there are 
some complaints that the fees are too high; 
and also, that the sliding scale is not being 
operated properly. But, quite possibly, these 
are mere teething pains. 

It is far too early to assess the progress—or 
the full significance—of new development. 
However, two things are clear. First, the 
experiment could have a decisive influence in 
checking the evaporation of the revolutionary 
religion. Secondly, it is further proof of the 
capacity of the extraordinary, pragmatic—at 
times visionary—character in the Kremlin. 
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Commentary 

The New 
N the Lords debate on road accidents 


Lord Goddard recalled a motorist who : 

‘ ... in broad daylight drove bang into.a 

railway crossing gate, and then fought like 
a madman when he was taken out of his 
car. The first jury disagreed, the second 
jury acquitted him. He got straight into his 
car and went off to Bournemouth and was 
picked up for being drunk in charge of a 
car.’ 
This, Lord Goddard complained, is what 
sometimes happens in apparently cast-iron 
cases; the defendant elects to go for trial at 
Quarter Sessions, and ‘no one has ever yet 
found a way of preventing a jury from return- 
ing a perverse verdict’, So, drunken drivers 
escape punishment, or receive one which is 
negligible in relation to the offence: and 
serious crime on the roads increases until it is 
now the worst class of crime which society 
has to face. . 

Juries are perverse for two reasons. The 
first is that for the law to be respected and 
properly administered members of juries 
must not be criminals themselves. Very few 
jurymen, it can confidently be assumed, are 
burglars or forgers ; they can consequently be 
relied upon to deal as firmly with cases of 
burglary or forgery as firmly as the law de- 
mands, But a large number of jurymen have 
driven cars dangerously, or drunkenly—or 
have friends or relations who are in the habit 
of doing so. In such cases, the juryman is apt 
to think of himself in the dock, along with the 
prisoner: and convictions are accordingly 
hard to come by. 

The second reason is that even those 
members of juries who are never dangerous 
or drunken drivers, or who do not drive at all, 
are confronted with a difficulty when they are 
asked to find a verdict in a case of drunken or 
dangerous driving. The motorist in the dock 
is not, colloquially speaking, a member of the 
criminal classes. He may be—and often is—an 
ordinary looking individual from a reasonable 
respectable home with a good job and a 
family to provide for. He did not (or so 
jurymen tell themselves) intend to drive his 
car into a level crossing ; and as for fighting 
with the police, that might have been the 
result of shock. He should not, therefore, be 
sent to prison. But he will be, if we find him 
guilty. So: the jury disagrees or finds a verdict 
of Not Guilty. 

It is not only juries who have these feelings. 
As Barbara Wootton pointed out later in her 
contribution to the Lords debate, there are 
many magistrates dispensing justice around 
Britain who have been convicted of car crimes 
(and doubtless there are many more who 
ought to have been, and would have been if the 
local police had not recognised whom they were 
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Criminals 


about to pull in, and stopped proceedings in 
time). John Gordon has recently given one or 
two unsavoury instances in the Sunday 
Express of magistrates who though they have 
been convicted of crimes—theft, in one 
case—have not been removed from the Bench. 
It is deplorable that any Court should be 
presided over by a man who has been con- 
victed of a serious crime; the government 
argument that such convictions need not be 
a bar toanybody becoming a magistrate is 
calculated to bring the courts into disrepute. 

In the circumstances, it is not surprising 
that magistrates as well as juries treat the 
motoring offender leniently; as the figures 
that Lady Wootton gave demonstrate. In 1957, 
prison sentences were passed in the higher 
courts on only 19 out of 217 convictions for 
driving under the influence of drink or drugs 
and 10 out of 131 for dangerous or reckless 
driving. In the magistrates’ courts the pro- 
portion is still lower; out of 3,000-odd 
sentences for driving under the influence, 153 
were of imprisonment; and of nearly 5,000 
sentences for dangerous driving, 107 were of 
imprisonment. 

And driving offenders are not a small 
sector of the criminal community. Lady 
Wootton underlined in the Lords what she has 
written in her recent book by pointing out 
that offences of violence against the person, 
commonly thought to be the most serious type 
of crime, are only half as widespread as con- 
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victions for what might be termed motorists’ 
crimes of violence—manslaughter, driving 
under the influence, driving dangerously, 
and failing to stop after, or report, an accident, 
What, then, is to be done? One step could 
be taken immediately, and that would be to 
impose disqualification automatically for all 
serious driving offences. Cases of hardship 
could be dealt with on appeal; but normally, 
everybody who has been found guilty of 
driving to the public danger should drive no 
more—the length of the disqualification 
depending on the seriousness of the offence, 
Disqualification could also be more freely 
used in cases of careless driving, where the 
rate is much less than 10% of convictions, 
But disqualification, though it would help 
to make the roads safer, can hardly do more 
than check the rise in road offences. Some- 
thing more drastic is required. Lord Elton 
suggests special courts; there are practical 
difficulties, as well as objections in principle, 
but they may prove necessary. What would be 
more to the point would be a change of 
penalties. So long as offending motorists are 
destined, if sentenced, to jails, where they will 
be alongside the burglar and the forger, so 
long will the courts continue reluctant to 
convict. The solution may eventually be found 
not in special courts but in special penalties, 
which differentiate the man who commits a 
motoring crime from the thief. It is, of course, 
arguable that this is unfair to the thief; 
certainly it is true that many a thief is much 
less anti-social than the predictably drunk 
driver. But necessity will probably drive the 
community to make the distinction, whether 
it is fair or not, if it is found to be the only 
way to deal with the criminals of the road, 
PHAROS 


En Voiture 


By PAT MILES 


bm torge travellers, we had a night 
journey before us and no seats booked and 
now at the beginning of the run, though the 
train was still half-empty, there was a buff 
‘loué’ tab clipped to the rack above every seat 
in every carriage. 

Except one, where by some freak of omission 
it seemed, the two window corners were free. 
Relieved, we threw our bags on to the shiny 
green convex of the seats and took possession. 

It was only after we’d settled down that we 
noticed the brass tablets and remembered 
about the Mutilés de Guerre, that phantom 
regiment that haunts all the public services. 
We had never seen any of them on the SNCF. 
But on a long journey the odds would be 
greater and to be awakened in the glimmer 
dark of a train night by two mutilated men 
would be no joke. 

So we began to walk up and down again. 
One carriage, with eight tabs like the rest, 


had the corridor corners missing from the 
notice on the door saying when passengers 
would join the train, and on the third time 
of passing it we moved in. 

The only other occupants so far were an 
elderly French couple by the window. The 
man was taking off a stiff hat and putting on 
beret. He had a sandy, moulting appearance, 
with a big nose and amiable eyes. 

Our doubtful claim brought an urge 
propitiate and, addressing him in_ halting 
French, we said we were taking the seals 
because there was nothing about them on the 
door. 

‘As-you see, all are resairved,’ said the mat, 
forcing us back into English. 

*Yes, but not on the door.’ 4 

‘It is the same, like the othaires, all art 
resairved,’ 

‘Perhaps these two have been cancelled, 
since on the door——’ 
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‘When a seat is resairved, one puts always 
as here,’ he touched the buff tab above his 
head, and his wife, who had a closed, pro- 
testing sort of face, touched her tab at the 
game time. 

Obstinately now : ‘We understand. But the 
names should also be on the door.’ 
‘Oh the door!’ he shrugged. 

don’t know.’ 

‘At any rate we will remain at present.’ 

‘Certainly, with pleasure.’ He bowed as if 
we had just been introduced and his wife 
bowed also. 

‘You stay in France?—Yes?’ 

‘No. We cross to England.’ 

‘By Neuf’aven?—No?’ 

"Yes. Tomorrow morning.’ 

‘I visited to England in nineteen hundred 
forty-six. To London. I marched down 
’Ouitall in the Défile de la Victoire,’ 

Helped by the black beret, the vaguely 
assembled features stood to attention for a 
moment. But the illusion didn’t hold. Besides, 
a good deal of muddy political water had 
flowed under the bridge since 1946 and the 
anti-Nazi resistance hero of those days, chosen 
by his district to march in the Victory Parade, 
might well have changed into one of the 
Ultras of 1958. 

Nice interrupted these conjectures and with 
some anxiety we began to watch the influx of 
new passengers looking for their seats. 
However, when the train started we were 
undisturbed, though the carriage was now 
unpleasantly full with a woman and three 
children in the centre seats and a lot of luggage. 

Two of the children were prim little girls 
who sat together on one side and began 
immediately to occupy themselves with a host 
of trivia extracted from plastic handbags 
slung round their shoulders. 

The boy, sitting with his mother, was 
smaller and had a more earthy quality, if it 
was only that he was a flagrant nose-picker, 
almost turning his soft, pliant little snub 
inside out. 

His mother couldn’t leave him alone, nor he 
her, though this continuous physical intimacy 
seemed to vex them both. On the other hand, 
she took scant notice of the little girls, who 
were evidently used to the situation and whose 
self-containment, as the train rocked on its 
way, began presently to invest each of them 
with a wan but mildly engaging personality of 
her own. 

After Toulon we felt safer, for at Marseilles 
it would be midnight, an unlikely hour for 
anyone to board a train. Some time ago, with 
a perfunctory ‘Vous permettez?’ the Frer.ch- 
man had clicked off the light and the little 
girls had quietly folded up together and gone 
to sleep. 

But the boy and his mother were still 
restless. In the confined space of the middle 
seats, her body alternately grew and shrank like 
an ill-shaped concertina, so that when she was 
extended he sprawled on her chest in a toppled 
version of the Holy Family, and when she 
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hunched up he lay womb-like but uneasy 
between her breast’and thighs. 

As the night advanced, however, a more 
profound torpor set in, bringing a certain 
measure of grotesque quietude. Heads lolled 
on broken necks, limbs attached themselves 
to other bodies and faces sagged into imbecility. 

Time, too, became chaotic. From recording 
the minutes in weary isolation, it began to slide 
over them, marking the gaps only by a sudden 
jerk or a flick of blue, overheated vision before 
sliding on. 

Except at stations, where sometimes for a 
moment the orderly passage of the outside 
night broke through. The scream of a standing 
engine, braked trucks butting in tired suc- 
cession, hollow feet on empty platforms. Then 
nothing again but the compelling, hypnotic 
rhythm of the train: Kalamazoo, kalamazoo 
kalama kalama kalamazoo. 

Minutes or hours later, the carriage light 
was suddenly clicked on and we woke to find 
the two little girls sitting up clasping their 
handbags and stretching their eyes brightly 
over abandoned sleep. 

The boy was still curled on the seat. But 
having fixed the girls, his mother turned on 
him, and when he didn’t respond at once, 
began to slap his buttocks with cruel zest. 

There was a physical understanding between 
them, however, that would have defied the 
tut-tuts of a brigade of child psychologists. 
Half-waking to the slaps, he butted her in 
the stomach with his head, beginning another 
bout of cosy violence only terminated by the 
necessity, since the train was coming to a stop, 
of persuading him into his cowboy hat and 
miniature businessman’s coat. 

At the station, either Valence or Dijon, 
there was a combined effort with the heavy 
cases. ‘Merci Monsieur, merci Madame, ne vous 
dérangez pas, merci mille fois, au revoir messiew’ 
dames, bon voyage,’ and she had gone with 
her brood. 

But hardly had we extended our cramped 
limbs, whew like a pistol shot the corridor 
door flew open again. 

‘Messieu ’dames, il y a des places ici?’ 

Even in the dark it was clear that there were, 
but everyone feigned sleep and faced with 
lifeless bodies, he hesitated and finally with- 
drew, sending the door slap-sliding fiercely 
back in its runnels. 

On the next awakening, shreds of the coming 
day hung like grey cobwebs in the corners of 
the carriage, and, through the window, 
vineyards and olive trees had vanished and 
the flat northern plain stretched under a low 
sky to a horizon streaked with ugly pastel 
shades of pink and green. 

‘What to do with a drunken sailor . . . So 
early in the morning?’ Straddle over him and 
then over his mate and then over the man who 
had asked for a seat at Valence,and was now 
reduced by our collective egotism to lying 
flat on his face in the corridor. 

The ‘occupé’ sign was in the slot of the 
lavatory door and a queue of people with 
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yellow whites to their eyes were already waiting 
outside it. Through the door came a compound 
smell of spirit soap, stale urine and engine 
fumes. Every time the door was opened, the 
smell got stronger, but in between, it was 
diluted to a sickly faintness by the cold autumn 
air gusting through the corrugated coach 
junction. 

During a shuffling approach, however, the 
impact lessened so that in the end the slopped 
floor was almost an anticlimax and the only 
concern to keep one’s balance without 
clutching dubious surfaces with the train 
lurching over junction rails at a hundred 
miles an hour. 

A bell sounded faintly in the distance, 
clanged violently, and died away. Its passing 
cleared the corridor prones so that in its wake 
they drooped over the rail, fogging the windows 
with their breath, or sat listlessly about on 
upturned bags. 

On the way back from the restaurant half 
an hour later, most of them had disappeared 
and the carriage itself was unrecognisable at 
first, with two complete strangers sittingin the 
middle seats. 

‘When you arrive to London?’ asked. the 
Frenchman across the strangers. 

‘This evening.’ 

‘I remember well London . . . In nineteen 
hundred forty-six .. .’ 

This was where we came in. But the events 
of the day before and the expectations of the 
coming day were already beginning to flow 
together to obscure the night between. And 
the Frenchman himself, still talking, began 
to lose substance as the train rocked past 
platforms crowded with early Parisian com- 
muters, so that by the time we arrived, he too 
had ceased to exist. 


In the Coffee Bar 


It was as if all the people sitting on the narrow 
chairs 

Among the plants with large tropical leaves 

Were very patiently waiting their turn for an 
interview ; 

As if they continued to sit on the uncomfort- 
able chairs 

For some reason which they did not fully 
understand; 

As if they accepted uneasiness as a portion of 
things. 


It was as if all the people in the coffee bar were 
awaiting 

A stiff interview, a very stiff interview. 

The plate glass windows gave them no pro- 
tection. : 


The espresso machine attendant in horn- 
rimmed spectacles 
Pulled the levers with sinister precision, and 
from 
Behind the counter came an ominous hissing 
of steam. , 
JULIAN COOPER 
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New swift line, new uncrowded comfort 
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“NICE TRIM CRAFT, THAT,” he said. 
And for once he wasn’t talking ships. 
The Austin A55 Cambridge Mk II 
always attracts attention—and not just 
for its sleek Farina lines either. It is the 
most practical of cars, as a glance at the 
facts will show. MORE ROOM: four 
sizable people can relax in the A55—the 


AUSTIN 


ASS 


big family car in the medium price range. 
STORE ROOM: the huge 19 cu. ft boot 
with counterbalanced lid is flat-floored 
and uncluttered. CONTROL ROOM: 
unobstructed view all round — 22 sq. ft 
of safety glass. Choose steering column 
or centre mounted gear change. ENGINE 
ROOM: lively 1} litre, 4-cylinder engine. 





By Appointment to Backed by 
| Her Majesty The Queen AMC 12-month 
| Motor Car Manufacturers | warranty 
} The Austin Motor | and BMC 
| Company Limited service 








Top speed in the upper 70s — and 39 
mpg at a steady 40 mph. PRICE: from 
£565 plus £236.10.10 purchase tax. 
Long easy terms available. 
EUROPEAN TOURING SERVICE: ask 
your dealer about Bmc Service Vouchers, 
Bought in Britain with sterling, they 
are valid throughout Europe. 


AUSTIN 
LOOKS 
YEARS 
AHEA 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD « * 
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Out of the Bag 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


SOMETHING turned up in 
British films this year that has 
taken a long time to come. It 
wasn’t a film to beat all its 
predecessors, or a new actor 
or actress or even a_ brand- 
new director. It was a cat let 





out of a bag. For years and 
years we have known that the British film 
picture of ourselyes was phony. Everyone in 
this country knew it, it was one of those big 
national lies that everyone concurred in. But 
in other places they believed it, they really 
thought we were like that: women like Esther 
McCracken heroines, men like Kenneth More’s 
heroes. (No reflection on Mr. More: only on 
the parts.) After all, we said we were, didn’t we? 
Everything about our films seemed to conspire 
to keep up the idea: no actress who wasn’t like 
an Esther McCracken heroine ever seemed to 
be let loose in British films, and very few men 
(though just a few) who weren’t like the parts 
played by Kenneth More. Occasionally a film 
about the Lower Orders suggested that life 
was a jollier business than you might think from 
the middle 
invariably local colour was laid on so self- 


watching classes; but almost 
consciously that anyone looking at them would 
feel suspicious. 

Oddly, much of our present film phoniness 
has solid and reputable foundations. The war 
films of service life and civilian heroism were 
mostly true to the times they were made in, 
and acceptable enough in their day. (Doubt : 
would they be acceptable now—49th Parallel, 
In Which we Serve, The Way Ahead, Waterloo 
Road, The Way to the Stars ?) But they set a 
fashion for courage and reticence that soon 
degenerated into the false heroics of the stiff 
upper lip. The Ealing comedies were delight- 
ful in their heyday; but they set a fashion for 
‘delightfulness’ that still lingers as coyness and 
whimsicality. Even Brief Encounter, one of the 
most persuasive film love stories ever made, 
set a fashion for high minded renunciation 
that soon sunk into prissiness and a refusal to 
face the fact that a great many lovers, thwarted 
by circumstances, however seemingly respect- 
able, do not renounce each other. Altogether, 
a complete facade of film-Britishness (some- 
thing like stage-Irishness) perpetuated the 
idea of ourselves as we half-mockingly liked 
to see ourselves, but that even we were growing 
a little tired of. The effect was rather like 
watching people talking noisily in a train, 
conscious that the silent rest of the compart- 
ment is listening, and somehow acting up to 
what is expected, caricaturing some pre- 
conceived notion of themselves. And, of course, 


there is more than a grain of truth in film- 
Britishness. There are men like Kenneth 
More characters; just as there may be girls 
like the heroines played by (say) Muriel 
Pavlow: the only awful part of it is the 
implication that they are typical. 

The cat I mentioned at the beginning was a 
recognisable but (in films so far) unadmitted 
part of life here today; the bag they were let 
out of, Room at the Top: the class pattern, not 
as a piece of comic trimming but as the 
structure of social life; social ambition ; money; 
sexual ambition as part of the class pattern: 
all admitted. It is easy to raise a cheer too, at 
the first effort in a British film to show un- 
embarrassed sexuality: joy in unsuitable and 
illicit love, and the fact that love may have no 
connection at all with suitability or glamour. 
Yet in its way, fourteen years and a great 
many films ago, the Brief Encounter attitude 
(that joy was impossible in unsuitable and 
illicit love) was as nationally typical and true. 
Foreign efforts to improve on the situation 
showed just how typical, how nationally true. 
I remember when it was all the rage in France 
(as much for its almost exotic degree of 
propriety as anything) a newspaper ran a 
competition inviting readers to give their 
views to the heroine. Gallic advice was 
emphatic: Les femmes disent que Laura a eu 
tort, said the headline, and the winning essay 
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went on to say that what would have solved 
everything was an affaire—une toute petite 
affaire, at that—to get the man out of her 
system: about as useful a piece of advice to the 
conscience-ridden Lauras of this country as 
suggesting to the Joe Lamptons that they drop 
their preoccupations with class. 


The ‘local’ films of any country, unex- 
planatory, unannotated, unapologetically 
typical of a specialised way of life, are (para- 
doxically) those best understood by foreign 
audiences; not those that ‘put across’ their 
country (like the loud talkers on the train), but 
those that seem like overheard conversations, 
or glimpses from outside of something im- 
perfectly understood. Of course is is easier, and, 
with an eye to world markets, looks safer,to keep 
repeating the familiar, the reassuring, the 
travel-poster views: Britain all beefeaters and 
bowler hats; or else Britain all steel works and 
Calder Hall and New Towns; or else Britain 
all toughs and teddies; or else Britain all game 
old characters, jolly eccentrics peddling down 
Whitehall on tricycles at the age of ninety six 
(all of which, of course, exist but, like the 
Kenneth More characters, are not ubiquitous). 
The time may be coming (we have half-a-dozen 
directors capable of bringing it, and a more 
critical public than we used to, spoilt by the 
best foreign fare) when they can all be used 
without selfconsciousness, for what they are 
more than for their effect and oddity—a teddy 
boy as himself, not as a specimen labelled 
Teddy Boy; a bowler hat as a plain piece of 
headgear, no more exportable or comic than 
a nun’s veil or a turban; and so on with a 
thousand other things, till our films manage to 
look as if we were talking among ourselves, 
not shooting sidelong glances to see how 
other people are taking us. 


Borderline Cases 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


As I suggested last week, the 
irony of Cos? fan tutte (put in 
its simplest form) is that, 
as sometimes happens in life, 
the wrong pecple marry each 
other. I am not claiming that 
this is made _ consistently 
explicit throughout the opera. 
One would not expect it to be; the point 
precisely is it takes place below the level of 
consciousness—the characters are largely un- 
aware of what stares us, or should stare us, in 
the face (in this sense only are they puppets, in 
the sense that, through their common human 
frailty, they are powerless to direct their 
destinies in the right direction). But there are 
hints too strong to be mistaken. 

Ultimately, I think, a production should be 
judged by how far it makes this central point 
clear. And the crux is the great scene between 
Ferrando and Fiordiligi. If the audience splits 





its sides, all is lost. Professor Ebert’s pro- 
duction at Glyndebourne goes a good way 
towards presenting the characters as real 
individuals, and its humour is mostly organic, 
not contrived. But at the vital point he lets us 
(or at any rate me) down. At the central 
moment of the drama, the moment of supreme 
importance—the yielding of Fiordiligi—we 
are fatally distracted by the antics of the 
watching Guglielmo (and played with Geraint 
Evan’s masterly sense of timing, they are 
inevitably very funny). It is as essential that 
the focus of interest should not shift from the 
intensely moving drama being enacted in the 
middle of the stage as it is that Leporello 
should not draw attention to himself and set 
the house laughing during Don Giovanni's 
tremendous colloquy with the Statue; other- 
wise we miss the deep seriousness of the 
proceedings. Nor did John Pritchard’s con- 
ducting, on the first night, give us the full 
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glow and intensity of this scene; he was too 
intent on making the music move forward at 
the one point where its heart should seem to 
stand still. In general, after a restless beginning 
(in which the woodwind clipped their quaver 
phrases short throughout the overture, and the 
clarinets snatched at their upbeat at the 
beginning of ‘Ah guarda sorella’, instead of 
drifting in dreamily, the suspicion of a fraction 
late), Mr. Pritchard conducted with admirable 
poise and spirit; but the sheer warmth and 
leisurely physical wellbeing of this superb 
score (which are delightfully present in 
Rolfe Gérard’s setting) were, to my ears, 
missing. If Cost is an ironic comment on 
human blindness, it is also a celebration of 
sensuality and youth and thoughtless beauty; 
and in this respect the conception seemed to 
me less than perfect. 

The weakest of the cast is the tenor Oncina, 
who is pleasantly adequate except at those 
moments when we ask most of Ferrando— 
‘Un aura amorosa’ and the great duet—where 
his head notes sadly lack intensity. Carlos 
Feller is a lean and hungry Don Alfonso, 
rather too young and too anxiously involved 
in it all and lacking the urbane assurance of 
victory, but it is expertly done. Among the 
women Ilva Ligabue is a charming and 
thoroughly competent Fiordiligi who may 


well mature into a good one, Gloria Lane is- 


already an uncommonly good Dorabella 
(though on the first right she was inclined 
to force her tone in the first act), while if the 
Despina of Graziella Sciutti will only sing a 
few more of the notes (which she can easily do 
without dulling the edge of her brilliantly 
piquant characterisation) and abandon that 
lazy Italian tendency to parlando which would 
be quite intolerable in anyone else, she will be 
as satisfying to the ear as she is tormenting 
to the eye. 

All in all, an enjoyable performance which 
will certainly ripen as the summer advances. 
But I still wait for one that, without dimming 
the wit and elegance of the surface or over- 
loading this most delicate of comedies with a 
burden of ‘significance’, makes it plain where 
the true irony of Cos? lies. 

The brunt of the blame for the failure of 
The Borderline, a disappointing ballad opera 
which had four performances at the Scala 
‘Theatre the other day, has fallen on Wilfrid 
Mellers’ music; unfairly, in my opinion: The 
rather rambling, Delian arias may not do 
much to crystallise the dramatic situation, but 
they are better than David Holbrook’s lyrics 
deserve; the point is that there is virtually no 
dramatic situation to crystallise. On the rare 
occasions when the libretto offers him a chance 
Mr. Mellers writes music of some wit and 
force, as in the quick-fingered chorus of 
gossiping women at the parish meeting or the 
jazzy confessions of Willy Wood, the village 
Teddy boy, whose appearances (in the hands 
of Mr. Andrew Gold) jerked a moribund book 
into spasmodic life. Willy Wood is supposed 
to be someone who has ‘never known what 
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it is to be a child.’ It is interesting that only he 
and the whited sepulchre Solomon Grundy 
have any dramatic vitality, while the ‘good’ 
characters, who have roots and restore the 
ancient country virtues and are either children 
or have brought the ‘innocence’ of childhood 
with them across the borderline of adolescence 
(a rather literary idea which is never worked 
out in theatrical terms), are limp as old balloons. 

How far a score of moderate quality can go 
with a really good book to carry it was splen- 
didly demonstrated a few Sundays ago in a 
programme of one-act American operas at the 
Royal Court Theatre. In The Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County (Lukas Foss), In A Garden 
(Meyer Kupferman) and Gallantry (Douglas 
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Moore) the music (well conducted by David 
Tidboald) is deft and skilful but without much 
originality or invention; but so lively and well 
made are the librettos (by Jean Karsavina, 
Gertrude Stein and Arnold Sundgaard) that, 
while one is sitting in the theatre, it does not 
matter. The variety of subjects (a saloon bar 
contest in the far West, a piece of slightly 
sinister ‘nonsense’ about a schoolgirl who 
imagines herself a Queen, and a skit on 
commercial television drama), the genuinely 
dramatic treatment they get, and Mr. Richard 
Stuart Flusser’s racy handling of a large and 
exuberant cast (in which Andrew Gold and 
Ruth Petter excelled) gave an enviable im- 
pression of the vitality of American opera. 


Give Sunday a Break 


By PETER FORSTER 


HavInGc watched with rapt 
and reverend attention the 
last two editions of ABC’s 
religious programme for teen- 
agers, The Sunday Break, I 
feel less than ever inclined to 
accept the protest made on 
its behalf in our corres- 
pondence columns recently by its Programme 
Adviser, Mr. Penry Jones, who said he 
would not normally reply to criticism but none 
the less permitted himself a lengthy enough 
bash. Nor do I apologise for returning to the 
subject: there is a sense in which The Sunday 
Break is far the most important programme on 
television. It poses almost all the issues of 
public interest which the medium involves: 
power to influence, spiritual propaganda, 
idioms of education and entertainment. It is 
certainly noteworthy that a commercial 
company should be taking its responsibilities 
so seriously in a field where some speakers in 
the House of Lords still seem to think the 
BBC has 4 monopoly. 

We were, the setting suggested, in a teen- 
agers’ club. A pert, pretty and wonderfully 
self-possessed girl greeted us, the viewers, and 
introduced us to a dance band musician who 
explained his hobby of compiling weather 
charts. We then met the Rev. Robin Barber; 
lecturer on the New Testament at Edinburgh, 
who was quickly quizzed concerning. the 
Church of Scotland’s resolution criticising 
Government policy in Nyasaland. Has the 
Church a right to interfere? asked one lad, but 
before he could be answered we were off 





across the room to meet pop singer Ruby | 


Murray and her husband; they happened 
to have a musical arrangement with them, so 
were able to sing together, and mention was 
made of Ruby’s latest record. Twenty 
minutes had passed, and now the discussion 
with the Rev. Barber was resumed. Several of 
the teenagers gave their views on the conflict 


between Church and State in a discussion of 
much muddle and sincerity, at the end of which 
the Rev. Barber summed up unexceptionably 
by attacking pride and hypocrisy. ‘I don’t 
think we’ve said really very much that’Il help, 
but perhaps it’ll get us thinking about it,’ 
were his closing words. This spot had lasted 
ten minutes. Another musical spot, then the 
group clustered round Bernard Braden, who 
read two stories that had won prizes in a 
competition. The programme ended with 
everybody jiving. Serious content, ten minutes, 
coated by thirty-five of sugar. 

The following Sunday, a guitarist sang and 
played a folk song. Then a Youth Employment 
Officer answered some questions about jobs: 
‘There are no such things, I always say, as 
dead-end jobs, only dead-end people.’ Then 
the Hedley Ward Trio sang ‘Does the chewing 
gum lose its flavour on the bedstead overnight?’ 
After which there was a brief discussion on 
racial discrimination, which the team was 
against; more guitar-playing; more Hedley 
Ward Trio; a discussion on school-leaving 
problems, from which it emerged that money 
was not everything, supervised and summed 
up by a pleasant, sympathetic, youngish 
clergyman, Canon Patey; exeunt dancing. 
This was an altogether more spirited pro- 
gramme than the former, and there is the 
testimony of Mr. Jones’s letter -that on 
occasion the intellectual tone has been pitched 
much higher than in either of these. 

Sarcasm is not my purpose. Anyone can see 
the ideas behind this programme, and cer- 
tainly it is a most tricky and complex problem 
to provide (as television must) some religious 
programmes, without succumbing to the 
dangers and temptations of denominational 
warfare. But when all is said and done, here 
is the most fascinating, vital, thrilling subject 
ever to tax the mind of man, here the most 
sky-ranging and yet the most practical of all 
issues, here is what has been the inspiration 
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for an immense treasure-house of literature, 
art, music, building—and what, when it 
comes to instructing our teenagers about 
religion, do we offer them? Skiffle and piffle. 
So they won’t go to church: here is the medium 
that is the teacher’s dream for showing them 
the great houses of religion, for taking them 
out of themselves to meet people and places 
they might never know. Instead there are 
merely inconclusive little arguments between 
the pert and the prissy, and when it comes to 
the tremendous points of principle and 
doctrine, which eminent men are sometimes 
brought along to elucidate, these have to be 
sandwiched in for five minutes between a jam 
session and a coffee break. When I think of 
the richness and variety of CBS’s religious 
programmes in New York, Mr. Jones’s smug, 
huffy protestations seem thin indeed. 
Moreover, there is this underlying 
assumption that religion is a matter of demo- 
cracy, something proved by debate and a 
majority vote. What honestly does anyone 
think these pocket forums achieve? That some 
teenagers still ask, as some always have and 
will, the great questions? It is not to be 
doubted ; but faith is a matter of revelation and 
instruction ; answers are the need here, not 





Roses all 


By LESLIE 


INTERFLORA’S slogan is ‘Say It 
With Flowers,’ not ‘Caveat 
Emptor.’ But consider: you 
go to your nearest Interflora 
member and have some 
flowers dispatched to Land’s 


Consuming Interest 
End or John o’ Groats. You 
pays your money, but the 


weg 
ll] 
choice depends on the stock, 


discretion and honesty of a florist with a living 
to make, maybe hundreds of miles away. What 
guarantee have you that your pound spent in 
London bought you its value in flowers and 
service at the far end of the deal? 

Having recently come across an instance of 
a husband who not only sent his wife a buinch 
of spring flowers through Interflora, but 
actually got home in time to see, while they 
were still fresh, the interpretation of his 
wishes standing forlornly and disappointingly 
in its vase, I inquired about the customer’s 
safeguards. Interflora are fair and frank about 
the trust they have to place in their members, 
whom they try to choose carefully. Before a 
florist is admitted to membership test orders 
are made and examined. If they are satis- 
factory, and local inquiries provide corrobora- 
tion, the concession is awarded. Periodically 
all members are subjected to tactful test orders, 
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questions, and though words may be made 
simple, it is a false instruction to water down 
what they stand for; too often here one sensed 
an almost apologetic idiom attuned to Philip 
Guedalla’s old joke about any stigma to beat 
a dogma. Or is it, as Canon Patey hinted, 
thought useful for viewers to be shown, say, 
that teenagers worry about other things than 
cash? In which case, what audience is aimed at ? 

It may be that teenagers won’t go to church, 
that they don’t dig the message; that is no 
reason for altering the message. Perhaps their 
capacity for serious discussion must be 
stimulated by constant interruptions for 
guitar-playing and jive; Dean Inge once 
compared preaching to filling milk bottles at 
a distance with a thin hose, but I cannot feel 
much gets into the bottles under the con- 
ditions of The Sunday Break. And I still fear 
that this way of presenting religion is the thin 
end of a wedge at whose thick end is Liberace 
singing Ave Maria with a girl dressed as a 
nun beside the candelabra. The Sunday Break 
means well, dreadfully well, but its sponsors 
must not get too incensed if a critic insists 
upon some of the dangers, and points out that 
it was not the road to heaven which was 
paved with good intentions. 


the Way 


ADRIAN 


but the intervals of time must necessarily be 
rather long, and only the most naive would 
assume that no one tries to pull a fast one now 
and then. 

In the case related to me the buyer had 
spent two guineas, knowing that the service 
charge would be 2s. 6d., and that he would 
have to pay for the telephone call. But he still 
did not feel that the local shop had given good 
value, and by pricing the various flowers in its 
window satisfied himself that he had good 
cause to complain. 

There is.a Customer Relations department 
at Interflora (3-15 Norland Road, W11: 
PAR 8080). They welcomed his complaint. It 
is one of the most effective means of keeping 
an eye on members, and keeping them up to 
the mark. But there are several points which 
they brought out that may be worth passing 
on. First, never assume, if you order your 
flowers in Mayfair, that blooms of Mayfair 
quality can necessarily be delivered in Stoke- 
on-Trent. Secondly, prices vary, sometimes 
quite widely, up and down the country, so that 
you may get more or less for your money, 
depending upon whether you are sending to 
or from an area where flowers are plentiful and 
cheap. In addition, packing in cellophane is 
usually charged for as an extra, and of course 
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the cost of any telegram or telephone call must 
be added to the bill. The cheapest course is to 
dispatch a post order, and if the delivering 
florist is efficient and honest the result should 
be a fresher bouquet than would be received 
through the post or by passenger train, even 
if packed by a skilful flowerseller. Officially 
there is no minimum order, but in effect it is 
10s., though most Interflora shops will make 
a concession to such obviously impecunious 
customers as old-age pensioners or students. 

Standards are even harder to control in their 
large international network, and the sender is 
even less sure what is going to arrive at the 
other end. If he ever does find out and is not 
satisfied, a genuine and well documented 
complaint to Interflora will help them to 
improve their overseas service. For all orders 
outside the country, the 10s. minimum is 
imposed. 

Not so well known, despite its widespread 
membership, is the British Teleflower Service 
with headquarters in Southampton (162-4 
Shirley Road). Anyone wishing to find their 
local agent should write to them. A 10s. 
minimum is imposed on all their orders, inland 
and abroad. 

Incidentally, a useful tip was passed on to 
me by a disinterested flower grower. Anyone 
buying flowers for themselves, or to present 
personally, is well advised to patronise small 
shops with small stocks. The turnover is 
quicker and the blooms that much fresher. 





Your 
Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily 
realisable. Davies Investments Ltd. can 
satisfy each one of these requirements. 
Safety is assured by skilled administration 
and ample reserves. Profits continue to 
permit the granting of a basic interest rate 
of 74% per annum. £500 is withdrawable 
on demand and the maximum notice for 
the largest sum is six months, No fee or 
brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for any sum, 
with a minimum of £20, but on units of 
£500 there is a special bonus of $% per 
annum added annually. We have set out 
the main details of the facilities which are 
now so widely appreciated. If you would 
like further details please write to 
Investment Department SRD, Davies 
Investments Limited, Bankers, Danes 
Inn House, 265 The Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 
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For higher standards of living, rapid, 
economical transport is just as impor- 
tant as increased production. English 
Electric locomotives and other trac- 
tion equipment—including  diesel- 
electric locomotives and motor 
coaches totalling over 1,000,000 h.p. 

have helped to modernize 77 railways 
in 30 countries. 160 of these 2,000 h.p. 
electric locomotives are being sup- 
plied to South African Railways; the 
two shown are hauling the Johannes- 
burg Mail in Natal. The stone marks 
the spot where Sir Winston Churchill 
was captured during the Boer War. 
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The composite armature for a large 
English Electric motor during manu- 
facture for a steelworks. Steel is one 
of the basic requirements of any in- 
dustrial country and comprehensive 
contracts for steel rolling-mill drives 
have been carried out by English 
Electric all over the world for over 
half a century. 


Power is the business of 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Rival ideologies are competing for the 
future of the world. The one that wins 
will be that which offers more people a 
better way of living. 


The key to a better life is to use more of the 
power that is within our grasp. Power to 
develop barren wastes ; to produce more food ; 
to manufacture both necessities and luxuries; 
to make communications quick and simple. 


Creating the means to produce, distribute 
and use power is the business of The English 
Electric Company. It designs and builds 
power equipment on every scale, from giant 
hydro-electric schemes to electric cookers. 

For us in Britain such projects as the new 
atomic power station, the world’s largest, now 
being constructed by English Electric (in asso- 
ciation with Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. and 
Taylor Woodrow Construction Ltd.) at 


Hinkley Point, Somerset, will mean more 
abundant power. Faster electric trains, and 
better refrigerators and washing machines in 
the home—also made by English Electric— 
will use it more efficiently. 

But how can a power station in a foreign 
country you may never see affect you? First, 
because it brings in large amounts of currency, 
to import goods we all want. Second, it raises 
living standards in that country, and its people 
will have more money to spend on the things 
we make. 

Lastly, the lessons learned and the know- 
ledge gained in projects abroad can be 
applied directly to your benefit at home—just 
as English Electric’s home experience benefits 
the company’s work abroad. 

Better living here in Britain; better living 
abroad; in the final analysis, a more worth- 
while existence for everyone—the business of 
English Electric now. 





... bringing you better living 


- 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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of Sir Anthony 


By IAN GILMOUR 


¢ hes problem set by the career of Sir 
Anthony Eden is how the competent and 
skilful statesman of the thirties, forties and the 
early fifties was tempted to become the gun- 
boat gambler of Suez. Mr. Randolph Church- 
ill does not solve this problem. He does not 
try to, since he is not aware that it exists. For 
one thing he thinks it reasonable enough for 
Britain to have launched an attack upon 
Egypt; for another he does not think that 
even in the thirties Sir Anthony was much 
good. 

Mr. Churchill points out that since Eden 
did not resign until 1938, he must take his 
share of the blame for the disasters of the 
thirties; and he seeks to emphasize this point 
by repeatedly listing the appeasers and putting 
Eden’s name at the end of them. The style and 
intellectual level of the book can be judged from 
this sentence: ‘It is strange that an ignorant 
illiterate jumped-up Austrian who could not 
even speak the German language correctly 
should have had the measure of educated 
civilised Englishmen such as Baldwin, Simon, 
Hoare, Halifax and Eden, while Baldwin, 
Simon, Hoare, Halifax and Eden, with all 
their advantages of superior education and 
tradition, misunderstood what Hitler had in 
mind.’ 

In refusing to differentiate Eden from other 
pre-war ministers, Mr. Churchill takes a 
radically different view from his father. In 
The Gathering Storm Sir Winston Churchill 
wrote: ‘In spite of my differences with the 
Government, I was in close sympathy with 
the Foreign Secretary (Eden). He seemed to me 
the most resolute and courageous figure in the 
administration, and although as the Private 
Secretary and later as the Under Secretary of 
State in the Foreign Office, he had had to 
adapt himself to many things I had attacked 
and still condemn, I felt sure his heart was 
in the right place and that he had the root 
of the matter in him . . . I knew well what his 
difficulties were with some of his senior 
colleagues in the Cabinet and with his chief, 
and that he would act more boldly if he were 
not enmeshed.’ 

There seems to be every reason for preferring 
Sir Winston’s opinion of Sir Anthony’s pre- 
war services and abilities to that of his son. 
Mr. Churchill omits Sir Winston’s testimony 
from his book, but he still does not make out 
his case against Sir Anthony. And his failure 
properly to assess Sir Anthony’s role in those 
years is not compensated by other merits in 
his narrative. He tells us that it was Sir 
Anthony’s practice to employ ghost writers 
and he refers more than once to Sir Anthony’s 
liking for clichés. On one of the occasions 
that he does this he tells us that Sir Anthony’s 


clichés were the result of ‘strong midnight 
oil.’ One would almost be tempted to believe 
that Mr. Churchill has been employing the 
same ghost writer; but Chapter One of the 
book begins with an article written by the 
author when Sir Anthony became Prime 
Minister (and when Sir Anthony’s ghost must 
have been fully occupied) the first page of 
which contains ‘Sir Galahad’, ‘rungs of the 
political ladder’, and ‘a new star in the 
political firmament.’ There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that Mr. Churchill’s cliches are his 
own. 

Mr. Churchill has had the courage to change 
his mind on Suez. At the time he wrote an article 
in which he said ‘I walked around United 
Nations lobbies with a very much higher head 
than I did three weeks ago, when our cause 
seemed to be in such sorry disarray.’ Now he 
says that he is ‘prepared to stand in a white 
sheet and admit that he was wrong.’ All this 
is very creditable; and there is no doubt that 
in publishing a condensed version of the Suez 
chapters of this book in the Daily Express last 
year he performed a valuable public service. 
It would be all right for Britain to try to 
forget Suez if it had been merely a cosy little 
domestic affair. But it was not, and even if we 
forget about it, other people are going to 
remember. It is therefore salutary that the 
events of three years ago should be kept before 
the public, and nobody was better fitted to do 
this than Mr. Churchill. 


What is more doubtful is whether Mr. 
Churchill’s recantation was worth more than 
a newspaper series. He has some interesting 
things to say about why the British Govern- 
ment agreed to the cease fire and, except 
on one point, he is certain about col- 
lusion. Otherwise he has nothing new to 
say and a good deal that is silly. He describes 
M. Pineau as a ‘right wing de Gaullist’, though 
M. Pineau is a Socialist and so little of a de 
Gaullist that he voted non in last year’s 
referendum. And he contradicts himself on 
the Labour Party’s attitude to force within the 
space of three sentences. 


As well as these factual and logical defic- 
iences, there is an even greater lack of back- 
ground information and analysis than in the 
earlier chapters. Mr. Churchill says that ‘the 
proof that there was collusion is massive and 
conclusive’ but says that Sir Anthony’s denial 
that he had any foreknowledge of the impending 
Israeli attack upon Egypt must be accepted. 
It is not certain how consistently Mr. Churchill 
believes this himself since on a later page he 
talks about ‘some members of the British 
Cabinet . . . getting wind of what was planned 
for the end of the month’, but if there was 
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collusion, it is barely credible that Sir 
Anthony was ignorant of it. Mr. Churchill 
reasons that since ‘Eden is an honourable 
man, his word must be accepted.’ Nobody 
would suggest that Sir Anthony is not an 
honourable and a patriotic man, but these 
qualities did not prevent him and his govern- 
ment planning and waging an aggressive war 
and sending an ultimatum which Mr. Church- 
ill describes as ‘fraudulent’. It is difficult to see 
therefore why they should necessarily have 
prevented him making an incorrect denial of 
foreknowledge of the Israeli attack if he thought 
that it was in the national interest to do so. 
Some people would no doubt think such 
conduct not only honourable but sound and 
justified as well. Alternatively Sir Anthony’s 
ill-health is sufficient explanation for his lapse 
of memory. 


Unfortunately in changing his mind and 
admitting he was wrong about Suez, Mr. 
Churchill has not exchanged error for truth 
but error for another error. He quotes a 
dénunciation of Mr. Gladstone’s invasion of 
Egypt by his grandfather—the best thing in 
the book—and says that it ‘may perhaps be 
thought to crystallise the gravamen of the 
case against what Britain did seventy three 
years later.’ But Lord Randolph’s case was 
that Mr. Gladstone should not have attacked 
Egypt at all; whereas his grandson’s case seems 
to be that Sir Anthony Eden should have 
attacked Egypt sooner, more competently, 
and should not have stopped his attack when 
he did. 

The idea that Suez failed only because the 
Anglo-French forces were stopped before 
they had occupied the whole canal is as widely 
held as it is rarely argued. It is widely held 
because those who supported Suez are 
reluctant to admit that they were completely 
wrong, and that the agression against a small 
country was indefensible; and it is rarely 
argued because it is not seriously arguable. 
For what would have happened if the attack 
had been continued? Assuming that the 
Russians had not sent volunteers to Egypt or 
rockets to London, and assuming that Britain 
had not gone bankrupt, the Anglo-French 
forces would have been in possession of a 
badly blocked canal and would either have 
had to sit there while Egyptian guerrillas 
harrassed them, President Nasser fulminated 
against them from Cairo, and the entire rest of 
the world urged them to leave. Or they would 
have had to advance and capture Cairo. 
Assuming that they succeeded, much of the 
Egyptian army would have gone underground 
and we should have had an infinitely worse 
Cyprus on our hands. President Nasser would 
have gone to Damascus, or possibly Moscow, 
and the entire Arab world would have turned 
against us to an even greater extent than it did. 
Kirkuk oilfield would have gone up in smoke 
as well as the pipeline, and there would have 
been serious trouble in Kuwait and the rest 
of the Persian Gulf. None of this is considered 
by Mr. Churchill. 
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In the book there is a letter written by Sir 
Anthony to Sir Winston in 1938. It contains 
these words: “Then there is the Italian position 
in Abyssinia . . . I am afraid that the moment 
we are choosing for its recognition will not 
benefit ovr authority among the many 
millions of the King’s coloured subjects.’ 
The man who in 1938 showed such solicitude 
for the feelings of what are now called the 
underdeveloped countries eighteen years later 
acted with reckless disregard of them. This 
change in Sir Anthony may have been due 
simply to ill-health, More probably his 
anxiety that the mistakes of the thirties should 
not be repeated blinded him to the fact that the 
conditions of the fifties were utterly different. 
Or it may be that he merely mirrored a change 
that had taken place in the British people: the 
contracting pains of a declining empire had 
made the British frustrated and _ violent. 
Perhaps British foreign policy has been 
consistently cynical over the last twenty-five 
years—the Hoare-Laval pact, Munich, the 
Palestine war—and all that happened at Suez 
was that the cynicism took the form of 
violence instead of the form of making 
concessions at other people’s expense. Or 
perhaps it was largely due to Sir Anthony 
being surrounded by particularly unsuitable 
associates and advisers. Whatever the reason 
or combination of reasons why the game- 
keeper turned poacher, Mr. Churchill’s book* 
does not help us to understand the trans- 
formation; nor indeed does it help us to 


*The Rise and Fell of Sir Anthony Eden. By 
Randolph Churchill. (MacGibbon and Kee. 
25s.) 

——————————— 
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understand anything else about Sir Anthony. 
For the solution of the Eden problem we 
shall have to wait at least until Sir Anthony’s 
memoirs. 


Somebody Loves Us 


A Passage to England. By Nirad C. Chaud- 
huri. (Macmillan, 18s.) 


HAvING myself been ticked off for writing a 
book on Japan after only eighteen months 
there, I was amused to find that Mr. Chaud- 
huri’s study of Britain followed a five weeks’ 
visit. But his is a nice-minded book, and no 
one is going to complain, apart from those of 
his compatriots who consider him ‘pro- 
British’. I hasten to add that Mr. Chaudhuri, 
if obviously a very nice man, is certainly no 
fool. 

He was in advance more intimately ac- 
quainted with English literature than most of 
us ever become. And the fact that the BBC 
invited him here and the British Council made 
a fine job of looking after him might have 
spiked what guns he was carrying. So it may 
appear, until we accustom ourselves to the 
tone of his writing. He is in fact a rather 
sophisticated person, willing (within the 
bounds imposed by honesty) to be thought 
rather ingenuous, readier to poke fun at 
himself than at his hosts and sometimes doing 
the latter when seeming to do the former. 
He tells of how he lectured a young English 
couple on the less-than-paramount im- 
portance of love. The girl replied, ‘I’ll only 
say that but for the love I bear towards my 
husband I should not be what I am,’ with 
such a light in her eyes and music in her 
voice that Mr. Chaudhuri felt properly put in 
his place. ‘I have subsequently heard that they 
are now divorced,’ he adds gently. 


Mr. Chaudhuri excuses the offensive 
behaviour of Englishmen in India on the 
grounds that their mellowness is dependent 
on the ‘temperate’ English climate, the moral 
being ‘never demand more from the spirit than 
the flesh has the power to give, and never . 
seek to put asunder those whom God or 
Nature has joined together, for instance, the 
Englishman and his weather.’ Elsewhere he is 
more candid: ‘An Englishman of this type 
resented our devotion to English literature as a 
sort of illicit attention to his wife, whom he 
himself was neglecting for his mistress, sport.’ 
He is similarly frank on ‘the dreariness of the 
public behaviour of the English people’, to 
which we can only admit, while adding the 
rider that our public behaviour shows none of 
that callousness which one notices in some 
parts of the East. But if Mr. Chaudhuri 


sounds rather like a much better educated 


Gulliver, he is certainly a much milder one, 
and we are likely to find the greater part of 
his book extremely gratifying. His responses 
to English architecture and landscape are 
impressively fresh, though in no way over- 
simple, and reinforced by authoritative 
reference to other European scenes as well as 
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to the Indian. And despite his remark that 
‘of all the things I saw in England contemporary 
conditions were those which interested me 
least’, he is very sound on the Welfare State, 
the reality of which was particularly clear to 
him as an Indian. He is not interested in 
politics and observes a similar lack of interest 
in the English people at present, remarking 
of our military preparedness, ‘All this is 
bringing a futile, and not ennobling, tragedy 
into the life of the English people. What a 
fine thing their farewell to politics would have 
been without it !’ 

Mr. Chaudhuri is less convincing when, 
towards the end of the book, he asks what the 
British people, no longer imperial, have to 
fall back on. As he abhors the creations of our 
contemporary culture, there remains only 
our ‘historic civilisation’. This—the “Timeless 
England’ to which Mr. Chaudhuri is devoted 
—appears, in the aspect of full houses at the 
Old Vic and Stratford and queues of visitors 
to Knole, to have over-impressed him as 
regards its contemporary strength. Is it a job 
for a grown-up and after all sizeable country? 
What is our ‘national destiny?’ he asks. 
Perhaps not to ask ourselves such a question, 
and to tease other nations out of putting it to 
themselves. But I have the feeling that Mr. 
Chaudhuri wouldn’t welcome any theory about 
an ‘international destiny’, for he likes his 
nations to be nations. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 
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The authoritative biography 
that is also a vivid political 
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Fuming for England 


Northcliffe. By Reginald Pound and Geoffrey 
Harmsworth. (Cassell, 42s.) 


Uxcers and alcoholism are said to be the 
occupational diseases of the journalist. Add 
megalomania, and you have a fair sample of the 
ills that Fleet Street is heir to. Without 
suffering from the first two of these maladies 
Alfred Harmsworth, Viscount Northcliffe, 
appears to have had more than his share of the 
third, though a reader of this nine-hundred- 
page biography must admit, in justice, that he 
had something to be megalomaniac about. 
Born in 1865, he founded the weekly Answers 
in 1888, by 1894 owned a rather mixed batch 
of eight periodicals with a combined circula- 
tion of 1,754,500, founded the Daily Mail in 
1896 and the Daily Mirror in 1903, and 
acquired the major interest in The Times in 
1908. By this time he also owned the Observer, 
the Weekly Dispatch and the Evening News. 
As a success story his career is unequalled. 
Yet, even at this high point, there were 
signs that things would not necessarily 
continue to turn to gold. Northcliffe enjoyed 
national power, but power corrupts, and the 
kind of power wielded by a newspaper 
proprietor corrupts peculiarly. The signs of it 
are all over his correspondence: the flattery 
from his staff, his alternate bullying. and 
patronage of those with whom he dealt, the 
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restless eccentricities, the bitter hatreds 
growing gradually into obsessions. His lack of 
understanding of the political world was total, 
and it is pathetic to see him matched against 
Lloyd George during Versailles and after. In 
all the statements and the letters quoted in 
this biography there is hardly a memorable 
phrase about anything other than the news- 
paper business. Northcliffe was his own Daily 
Mail reader. That was how he got where he 
did, and it was also why he went no further. 
His role in English politics was that of 
impotent and obsessive fuming. Geoffrey 
Dawson, whom he described as ‘just naturally 
pro-German’, could have taught him a thing 
or two about the effective handling of power. 

Looking back at Northcliffe’s incessant 
political manoeuvring, it appears as the result 
of prejudices rather than policies. Friendship 
with America, ‘the Empire’ (we have heard 
that one since), Germanophobia, personal 
likes and dislikes (he seems to have thought 
first one thing and than the opposite about 
practically every leading politician of the age) 
—it was not with directives along those lines 
that he could make any impression on the 
logocracy of Printing House Square. Most of 
his troubles in dealing with The Times came 
from the fact that he simply did not know 
what to do with it once he had it. He could 
turn it into a modern and profitable concern, 
but it was too fine a weapon for him to handle. 
His attempts to do so caused exasperation 
among the mandarins, expressed in prim 
letters to common room and bishop’s palace. 
Northcliffe was definitely ‘not quite’. One 
feels for him. 

Faced with something practical he was 
immensely competent, as he showed when 
heading the British war mission in the US 
in 1917. His papers were built up with an 
astonishing sureness of instinct which allowed 
him to divine the existence of the new, half- 
literate audience that was to provide the 
readership of the popular press. On that and 
the steady fall in the price of newsprint around 
the turn of the century the Harmsworth 
fortunes were built. For Northcliffe, however, 
money was not the main thing. He was in the 
newspaper business for its own sake, and any 
journalist is bound to feel satisfaction in 
reading of the way in which he consistently 
fought the management-(in this case, his 
brother, Harold Harmsworth) and the adver- 
tising department. He insisted on good pay for 
his writers, supported his staff against the 
principalities and powers of British official 
life and bitterly regretted the ruin which 
advertisements brought to the make-up of 
pages. His papers were usually far more decent 
than is generally supposed, and, reading this 
book, one gets the impression that he has been 
unjustly blamed for what has happened since. 

But some mistrust remains. “The total 
impression received from an examination of 
the early issues of Answers is of an ingenious 
exploitation of the popular mind, which had 
been taught to read but not to think’, write 
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Messrs. Pound and Harmsworth. “The 
periodicals . . . were a powerful and constant 
force in the growth of modern democracy.’ 
Quite; and it may be asked whether this was 
entirely an admirable process, whether 
‘modern democracy’ would not have done 
better without the modern press lord. North- 
cliffe was concerned to produce newspapers 
and, in so doing, made a fortune. Presently 
there would be proprietors in the field who 
were simply concerned to make a fortune and 
did not much care how they did it. 

Kennedy Jones, Northcliffe’s associate in 
the founding of the Daily Mail, explained 
how ‘ we found journalism a profession and 
left it a branch of commerce.’ The fatal 
dropsy from which Fleet Street suffers today 
is part of the consequences of the Harmsworth 
revolution, and so is the fact that people no 
longer believe what they read in the papers. 

Personally, Northcliffe emerges as nicer 
than might have been expected, though signs 
of lack of balance and growing megalomania 
were present long before the delirium which 
overtook him at the end. If he was frequently 
impossible he was also generous, and his 
curiously immature charm could and did 
inspire devotion. Before reading this bio- 
graphy, which is rather a collection of material 
towards a life of Northcliffe than a considered 
judgment of him, I had thought of him as in 
some sense a wicked man. Now I should say 
that he was a naive one. Strange that the two 
things should often look so alike. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 
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Wolfe’s Clothing 


Some Came Running. By James Jones. 
(Collins, 21s.) 

New Face in the Mirror. By Yael Dayan. 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 13s. 6d.) 

The Visited. By Joan O’Donovan. (Gollancz, 
15s.) 

Beat on a Damask Drum. By Troy Kennedy 
Martin. (John Murray, 16s.) 


Some Came Running is so long that I 
wondered at first whether to save half for next 
week’s review. Dave, an oafish ex-writer and 
ex-serviceman, returns to his native mid- 
western town after an absence of nineteen 
years, He embarrasses his social climbing 
brother, has an unconsummated affair with a 
girl who encourages him to start writing again, 
and marries a dumpy factory wench of easy 
ways. The English edition has been abridged, 
but Mr. Jones manages to pack quite a lot of 
Iformless trivia into the nine hundred pages 
left: side-trips with girls and bottles to 
ondianapolis and Miami; the marital infidelities 
sf Dave’s brother; long, sophomoric conver- 
aations about the Bigger Things between Dave 
gnd the frigid girl’s father (a poet and a 
eentleman). Mr. Jones writes as inertly as 
over, in the doubtful tradition that sprawls 
out from Thomas Wolfe, hurling handfuls of 
language at the shifting targets of his inspira- 
tion in the hope that some will stick. A very 
little does. The seamy angst of American small 
town life comes across, together with an 
overpowering sense of the sexual resentments 
of the American male: Dave marries his slut 
simply because she enjoys him. This would, 
in fact, be one of the most unconvincing 
portraits of a ‘serious’ writer in fiction if it 
didn’t have the awful warrant of Mr. Jones’s 
own incoherences ‘9 back it. 


New Face in the Mirror is a pleasantly 
astringent, short novel about the experiences of 
a young Israeli girl during and just after her 
military training. Yael Dayan should know 
what she is writing about, since she is the 
19-year-old daughter of a former C-in-C of 
the Israeli Army; but her competence goes 
further than merely documenting life with a 
rifle. Ariel, her heroine, is determined to 
dominate the people around her rather than 
succumb to the usual confusions of adolescence, 
and it takes a tangled affair with two young 
brothers, a stint of training her own Company, 
and the more-than-friendship, of a much older 
man to pull her out of her wilful shell. The 
writing is clean and simple, the tone cool, 
Ariel’s evaluation of herself and others alive 
with intelligence. The girl comes out of it all 
as an attractive person, honest and critical, 
living along a line from one rejoicing day to 
the next. Miss Dayan is to be congratulated 
on treading a feat path between the dryness of 
documentary and the lushness of romantic 
fiction. 

The Visited is the account of a doomed 
love affair between two middle-aged people 
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who really ought to have known better, a 
spinster held in thrall by a ruthless mother and 
a vulgar little accountant whose wife has 
supposedly left him. There are one or two 
good comic effects—a scene in a pub in Ireland 
(where they first meet on holiday), the old 
mother’s wickedly trailing sentences—but the 
predominant mood is edgy and sombre and 
Miss O’Donovan works a startling reversal of 
dominations near the end. The whole thing 
is ingeniously constructed, after a staccato, 
short-storyish fashion, without being the least 
bit convincing or moving. 


Professional 


By NICHOLAS 


OCCASIONALLY in my post 
comes a letter asking what 
sort of investment policy the 
‘professionals’ are now pur- 
suing. The bull market has 
now been going strong for 
sixteen months in this coun- 
try and for.eighteen months in 
America. Equity share prices 
judged by the yields, are very 
high especially in New York 
where they have risen by about 56%. But the 
year of recovery from a recession is usually a 
good year for profits because productivity 
advances rapidly. This is particularly true of 
America. In this country the profit expansion 
may be more sluggish. The replies to the 
recent F.B.I. questionnaire revealed no great 
pick-up in productivity. So the ‘professional’ 
attitude to equity shares, which now so often 
return a yield only half that obtainable on 
bonds, should be of particular interest to the 
ordinary investor at this moment. Are they 
buying or selling ? 

Many investment managers, strangely 
enough, have no real investment policy at all. 
The constitution or size of their funds makes 
switching quite impossible. The Prudential, 
for example, is so big that its managers can 
never sell; they can only buy or take up new 
issues. This saves them many a headache. The 
same is true of most of the big ‘life’ funds. 
The investment trust managers are also 
restricted but in a different way. They 
have no new money to invest except when 
they make an occasional issue of capital. 
They are therefore confined to making 
switches which they do as they think fit. 


Although the size of the big insurance 
funds restricts the scope for switching I do not 
mean to infer that their managers go to sleep 
and fail to conduct an active policy. As they 
have new money coming in for investment 
every week, they can and do use these funds 
in accordance with their understanding of the 
cyclical movements of the market. They will 
stop buying equity shares if they think they 
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Beat on a Damask Drum both moves and 
convinces at odd moments. A young English 
actress flies to Indo-China after a man and finds 
him, with four others, ‘neutralizing’, arranging 
small unofficial truces between the French and 
the rebels to save unnecessary loss of life and 
property. For a few hectic days she stays in 
their lair until the flaring tragedy of their last 
sortie. If Mr. Kennedy Martin had gone a bit 
easier on the strangled nobility of his men and 
let allegory take care of itself, he would have 
had a better, though still fiercely improbable, 
book. JOHN COLEMAN 


Investment 


DAVENPORT 


are too high or they will buy Government 
bonds if they think they are too low. That is 
precisely what they are tending to do with 
their new money at this moment. But I do not 
suggest that they pursue an active cyclical 
investment policy in the old sense of the 
words. 

Between the wars the cyclical movements in 
trade seemed to have a duration of between 
eight and ten years. It was obviously a 
profitable job for managers to try to go out 
of the market near the peak and re-enter near 
the bottom. The technique was to sell every- 
thing when money rates had been pushed up 
high enough to kill a boom; then re-invest in 
short-term. deposits; later exchange into 
Government bonds when money rates had 
come down; finally re-invest in equities at the 
first signs of recovery. 

Teday these cycles are not what they usep 
to be; they have been flattened out by Govern- 
ments pursuing a ‘full employment’ policy. 
As Mr. Amory told the Institute of Directors 
at their last annual convention: ‘If there is still 
a cycle in business affairs it is very different 
from what it used to be. The alternatives were 
then boom and slump. Nowadays we are 
either expanding or checking expansion to 
avoid inflation and that is a very different 
story.’ Seeing that both the American and 
British governments are obviously more fearful 
of slump than of a boom, the chances are that 
business will be heading more often for ex- 
pansion and inflation than for recession and 
deflation. This makes the equity share now 
the safest medium for long-term investment. 

It is the fashion among the professional 
investment managers in America to project the 
rate of growth of the equity share over, say, 
the next five or even over the next 
ten years. But the danger of these 
calculations is that industries go up and 
down. There is nothing automatic about 
the rate of growth of individual company 
earnings which have to support the growth of 
capital values. The professional managers 


Continued on p. 920 
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THE WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 


(WIGGINS TEAPE & CO. LIMITED) 


ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE WIGGINS TEAPE 


GROUP FOR 1958 


PRODUCTS 

THE GATEWAY RANGE 

(a) Watermarked papers for letterheads, 
ledgers, air mail, blotting, cheques, 
stamps, office systems and index boards. 
Printing and drawing papers—coated 
art papers and boards, chromos, gummed 
papers, cartridges, details, tracing, chart 
and recording papers. 
BANKS, BONDS, MANIFOLDS AND 

CONTINUOUS STATIONERY PAPER. 
“NO CARBON REQUIRED PAPER”— 

the time saving copying paper. 
PACKAGING PAPERS: 
Glassine, Greaseproof, Genuine Vegetable 
Parchment, Glazed Imitation Parchment, 
Tissue, M.G. Sulphite, Foil Backing, etc. 
TISSUES 
INDUSTRIAL BASE PAPERS 
Photographic, dyeline, ferro prussiate, plastic 
laminate, abrasive, oil and air filter, etc. 
COMMERCIAL AND PERSONAL 

STATIONERY AND ENVELOPES 
DISTRIBUTION CENTRES— 
Home—Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, London, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Nottingham. 


(b) 





Overseas—Dublin, Cape Town, Port Eliza- 
beth, Durban, Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, 
Salisbury, Ndola, Nairobi, Lagos, Karachi, 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Singapore, 
Kuala Lumpur, Hong Kong, Tokyo, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Sydney, Perth, Well- 
ington, Auckland, Christchurch, Buenos 
Aires and AGENCIES throughout the 
World. 


SALIENT POINTS 
Net Profit (including adjustments 
in respect of previous years 





£50,415) after taxation and 
minority interests .. £2,129,979 
Debenture Interest 213,732 
Preference Dividend 89,007 
Ordinary Dividend 869,655 
Net Profit retained in Group 957,585 
£2,129,979 
Net Current Assets .. 11,033,063 
Fixed Assets ad .. 20,630,035 
Trade Investments 


es 683,083 


Total Capital Employed (including 
Debentures and Loans) £32,346,181 





EXTRACTS FROM STATEMENT BY MR. L. W. FARROW, C.B.E., CHAIRMAN 


STATE OF TRADE AND SALES:The state 
of trade in the Paper Industry is very much the 
same as I reported in my Statement last year. 
Though there has been a small increase over 
1957 in the demand for paper, the market is 
overshadowed by the new manufacturing 
capacity which has become available. This 
state of affairs continues to promote highly 
competitive conditions. 

With these trading conditions as a back- 
ground, it is most gratifying to be able to 
report that the turnover of the Group again 
showed an increase, so we can claim to have 
obtained our fair share of the business available. 
In fact, our volume of sales again constituted 
an all time record in the history of the Group. 

In spite of increased import restrictions in 
many overseas markets we were able to im- 
prove on our 1957 export sales and achieved in 
1958 a new record for the Group. 

PRODUCTION: It is pleasing to report 
that the volume of paper produced at our mills 





| in 1958 showed an increase on that of 1957, 
thus constituting a new record. 


SELLING PRICES AND COSTS OF 
PRODUCTION: There was no general change 
in selling prices in 1958 as compared with those 
in 1957. Severe competition, in some’ cases 
from imported papers had, however, an effect 
on the papers sold in the lower price bracket, 
in which the bulk of the Company’s extra 
Production took place. It was possible to 
Some extent to offset this state of affairs by 
increased efficiency, although the average profit 
per ton showed a small decrease. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS: The new paper 
machine at our Dartford Mill which commenc- 





ed Production last year is one of great com- 
plexity. It was designed to make papers of very 


diverse nature. Profitable operation of this 
machine has taken much longer than we had 
anticipated, and some mechanical alterations 
were necessary before satisfactory quality over 
the whole range could be made. This delay has 
resulted in considerable losses. I am glad to 
say we have now reached a point when these 
losses have been largely curtailed, if not entire- 
ly eliminated. 

The woodpulp mill at Sudbrook, South 
Wales, is now running profitably but the 
initial operations produced substantial losses. 
When this mill was started up, no pulp manu- 
facturer had had any experience in processing 
mixed hardwood by the continuous digestion 
method of producing bleached woodpulp. Our 
designs and methods were evolved as a result 
of information obtained from the U.S.A. and 
Sweden, which was adapted to the use of the 
species of hardwood available in this country. 
It was, therefore, to be expected that losses 
should be incurred in starting up a plant of 
this nature. The quality of the pulp is excellent 
and the present productive capacity of the mill 
is considerably in excess of our expectations. 

I can safely predict that these two ventures 
which, with working capital, have absorbed 
over £4,000,000, will prove to be profitable 
investments for the Group. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR: 
The Sales for the period from the 3rd January 
to date again show an increase. The net profits 
for the same period also show an increase. 
Trading conditions, however, continue to be 
ery difficult for the reasons I have indicated. 
Subject to circumstances beyond their control, 
your Directors are hopeful that the results for 
1959 should not prove to be unsatisfactory. 
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ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The 30th annual general meeting of 
Telephone Rentals Limited was held on 
June 22 in London, Mr. Fred T. Jackson, 
O.B.E., Comp.I.E.E. (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement :— 

In spite of more difficult trading conditions 
the amount of rental contracted for was a 
record and our profits on the year’s working 
again show an increase. According to our 
internal figures, progress in the current year 
is also in the right direction, and up to the end 
of April we are again in the happy position of 
showing an increased profit. 

The Gross Profit of £1,047,617 is our 
highest yet, and is £172,247 greater than our 
previous best, in 1957. This increase in Profit 
is apportioned as between Rental Revenue 
and the Profit on Trading and Miscellaneous 
Receipts £140,280; and Dividends and In- 
terest receivable from all sources £31,967. 

After providing for taxation, transfers to 
Reserves, and the Dividends on both the 
Preference and Ordinary Shares amounting 
to £187,494 as compared with £162,150 in 
1957, we are left with an unappropriated 
balance of £196,695 to be carried forward. 

The Net Profit of the Group before Taxation 
is £1,124,060 compared with £927,653 for 
1957. After providing for Taxation, transfers 
to Reserves and Dividends, the balance of 
unappropriated Profits carried forward and 
attributable to the Holding Company’s 
Shareholders amounts to £339,218. 

The report was adopted. 


F. FRANCIS & SONS (HOLDINGS) 


Benefits Accruing from Reorganisation 
Tue 58th annual general meeting of F. 
Francis & Sons (Holdings) Limited was held 
on June 16 in London, Mr. Frank Fox (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated review : 

Profits of the Group before taxation are 
£292,796, and this includes the profits of 
Sagar-Richards Limited for the nine months 
ended 31st December, 1958. TaXation requires 
£131,796. The sum of £25,000 has been 
transferred to general reserve and the Board 
recommends a final dividend of 16 per cent. 
on the Ordinary Share Capital making 20 per 
cent. for the year. 

After reviewing the activities of the Group’s 


various interests, the Chairman continued :, 


Our efforts at reorganisation are beginning to 
bear fruit, as is brought out by the results of 
trading during the first four months of the 
present year. Up to the end of April sales of 
the whole Group have increased by 39 per 
cent. This is quite a substantial increase, and 
whether we can keep it going remains to be 
seen. All our endeavours will be directed 
towards this end. 

Subject to there being no major disturbance 
over which we have no control, our long-term 
prospects are good; but the reorganisation is 
not yet complete, and the current year will be 
bearing expenses consequent upon this. 

Once again it is my pleasure and privilege 
to record our appreciation of the efforts of the 
management, the staff, and the work-people 
who have helped us so much during the past 

ear. 


The report was adopted. 
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cannot therefore ignore the principles 
of the cyclical investment policy; they 
must always be watching the fluctuations in 
the industries they invest in. 

What makes Wall Street so dangerous today 
is that their industrial equity values are at 
present based on the projection of earnings 
growing steadily over the next five years, 
which is simply not realistic. Some of the 
professional advisers whose optimistic litera- 
ture I read should consult a psychiatrist. 
Cyclical movements in trade, although flat- 
tened out and shorter in time, still exist and 
it is not wise to ignore them. Fluctuations of 
25% to 30% in share market values can still 
frequently occur. 

The immediate threat to the equity markets 





Letters 


S1r,—Mr. F. Bowen Evans and Dr. Carl Bode, 
in replying to my review of The Young Rebel 
In American Literature, have thoroughly mis- 
interpreted what I wrote. I certainly did not 
suggest any collusion of a sinister sort between 
the scholars whose lectures are included and 
Dr. Bode, the Cultural Attaché at the American 
Embassy. I distinguished sharply between 
the guest contributors and Dr. Bode. As I said 
in my review, they are ‘thoroughly competent 
scholars’ and the distorted picture of the 
American writer as ‘rebel’ that emerges from 
the book as a whole (the result of Dr. Bode’s 
title and presentation) is ‘no fault of the 
contributors themselves.’ So far from im- 
pugning their ‘intellectual integrity,’ as Dr. 
Bode says, I endeavoured to show that the 
onus for the book’s unfortunate final impress- 
ion rested squarely on Dr. Bode’s shoulders, 
and nowhere else. Some of these lectures, 
reprinted by themselves, would provide very 
useful introductions to their respective sub- 
jects, but not in this context. Dr. Bode says an 
apology is in order. If so, he owes me one for 
confounding what I said about the title and 
presentation of this book (an editorial respon- 
sibility) with what I certainly did not say, imply, 
or intend, about the contributors themselves. 

Mr. Evans writes that there was no ‘ “‘pre- 
conceived pattern’”’ beyond the setting of a 
general title and theme . . .’ Surely it should be 
obvious, even to the marginally concerned, 
that a central theme and concept such as Dr. 
Bode devised for these lectures constitute a 
rigid pattern, and of a most preconceived 
character. If one of the ‘beat’ coffee houses in 
San Francisco or Greenwich Village were to 
sponsor lectures on Whitman, Steinbeck, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Faulkner titled The Young 
Beatnik in American Literature, a certain 
approach to the material would be dictated 
by the circumstances. When the American 
Embassy in. London sponsors a series of 
lectures on these writers under Dr. Bode’s 
title, a preconceived pattern is no less implicit. 

The job of a cultural attaché is to present 
the arts of his country in a favourable and 
persuasive light. This is praiseworthy, perhaps 
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which the professionals will sooner or later 
take into consideration is of a monetary order 
in the United States and of a political order in 
this country. Will the Federal Reserve, aided 
and abetted by President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Secretary Anderson play the sound 
money role of a Thorneycroft? An equity share 
boom can undoubtedly be killed by very dear 
money and by an embargo on bank loans for 
speculative share purposes. If Wall Street is 
brought down, can Throgmorton Street stay 
up in the face of a general election? Confronted 
with this situation the professionals, if I know 
them, will run to cover. New buying will 
cease and the market will fall. They are already 
beginning to act in a less confident, and 
somewhat nervous manner. 


even noble, work. My complaint with Dr. 
Bode was not that he was doing his job, but 
that in The Young Rebel in American Literature 
he was doing it badly. It was certainly legiti- 
mate for Dr. Bode to aim a counterblow at the 
widespread conviction that Americans are 
conformists, but he chose a strategy that has 
the effect of making conformist ‘rebels’ out of 
uniquely endowed artists, and so he contrib- 
utes to the very impression he is trying to 
subvert. 

I greatly regret the necessity of expressing 
my critical disagreement with Dr. Bode’s 
editorial presentation of this book in terms 
that must sound very unamiable indeed. But 
my meaning was perfectly clear in the original 
review, and the misinterpretation of it which 
Dr. Bode and Mr. Evans express in their 
letters leaves me no _ alternative.—Yours 
faithfully, MARIUS BEWLEY 
New York 


* 

S1r,—In his review of my book, A Peer Behind 
the Curtain, Mr. Ronald Bryden appears to 
suggest that Pasternak was used by the 
Western powers as a ‘cold war propaganda 
windfall.’ However that may be, it is unfair to 
imply, even through naiveté, that I was a 
party to endangering Pasternak’s home and 
livelihood, and ‘conceivably even his life’, by 
calling on him at Peredelkino. His home and 
livelihood were threatened, not by any 
Western action (except, indirectly, the award 
of the Nobel Prize) but by his expulsion as a 
subversive from the Writers’ Union. 

There was no ‘perilous horde of Western 
journalists’ clamouring to see him. The press 
corps knew very well that a gang of militiamen 
had been posted for a week or more on the 
main road to Peredelkino, and refused entry 
to all foreigners. No official announcement was 
made, but this happened to be removed the 
day before I drove out. It was certainly not 
at Pasternak’s request that the militia had 
been there. Yours faithfully, | KILBRACKEN 
Killegar, Cavan 

* 
Str,—Recently I had an opportunity to put 
this question to an ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: ‘Is there any point now in the 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
STAFF TUTOR 


pplications are invited for the position of Staff 
an e Department of Tutorial Classes. Candidates sh 
be graduates in Arts or Economics. with honours ip 
Psychology, Anthropology, Education, Political Sci 
Economics or Economic History and should have bal 
some previous experience of adult education work, 
Experience in methods and planning of social ~~ 
or in adult education work with trade unions 
be an advantage. 

Salary will be within the ran £A1,500—00— 
£2,100 p.a. plus cost of y nape fustmene and will be 
subject to deductions under the State Superannuation 
Act. The commencing salary will be fixed acco: 
to the qualifications and experience of the suc 
applicent. 

Inder the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, married 
men may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Common 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, on 
8th August, 1959. 


aynere ol , ow ENGLAND 


LECTURER in ‘HISTORY 1 


Applications are invited from graduates with Ho 

in History or Classics for the position of Lecturer 
Pre-history and Ancient History in the Department 
of History. Applicants should preferably have some 
academic training in prehistoric archaeology. 

The successful applicant will be required to teach 
both internal and external students and would be 
expected to take up duty preferably not later than mid- 
February 1960. 

Salary will be determined according to qualifications 
and experience within the range £A1,500 x 90— 
£A2,100 plus cost of living allowance. Provision 
made for superannuation, travel and removal expenses, 
assistance in buying or building a house. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C,l1, 

Applications "close, in Australia and London, on 
15th September, 1959. 











UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
DIRECTOR OF ADVISORY SERVICES 
Applications are invited for the above position There 
are on the present staff two Advisers: to Students. 
Applicants should be familiar, through study and ex- 
perience, with problems of student advising and of 

university teaching and examining. 

The salary of the Director will be at the rate of 
£A3,500 p.a. plus cost of living adjustment, and 
be subject to deductions under the State Superannuation 


Act 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, m: 
men may be assisted by loans to purchase a hous 
A statement of conditions of appointment 
information for candidates may be obtained on e 
cation to the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
ae + ee Commenmeaitio, 36 Gordon Square, London 


2 oe close, in Australia and London, on 


sist uly, 1959. 





ITY OF SYDNEY 


LANGUAGE 


r.¥ piciom are invited for the above posts. 
salary for a Senior Lecturer is within the range 
£A2, 200—80—L2 600 per annum; = a 


ithin th Ag es annum. 
within the range £ a 


In each case cost oi living ad 
The salary is oubeest, te to Fa om weigh an the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing salary will be 
eon a per loc qualifications and experience of the 
su 
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travel allowance regulations?’ He replied, 
‘Absolutely none but the Treasury boys have 
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